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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 

" The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land." — Mrs. Hemans. 

By S. G. HALL, F.S.A., and LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



BELVOIR CASTLE. 
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NE of the 
most majes- 
tic in cha- 
racter, com- 
manding in 
situation, 
picturesque 
in surround- 
ings, and 
striking in 
its arrange- 
ments, of all 
the "Stately 
Homes " it 
^ has been our 
province to 
describe, is 
the grand 
old seat of 
His Grace 
the Duke of 
Rutland, 
Belvoir Cas- 
tle. Stand- 
ing on an 
eminence in 
the midst of 
an undulat- 
ing country, the one object on which the eye rests from which- 
ever side it is approached, the castle commands uninter- 
rupted views ranging over three separate counties, and em- 
bracing within its ken such a variety of plain and water, 
wood and valley, hill and meadow, as no other " Home" can 
boast. Situated nearly at the junction of the three counties of 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Lincoln, the panoramic view 
obtained from the castle combines the characteristics of each, ' 
and its extent ranges over an area of fifty or sixty miles in 
diameter— being on one side bounded by Lincoln Minster (which 
is, in a clear atmosphere, distinctly visible) and the hills beyond, 
although thirty miles off "as the crow flies." Its immediate 
neighbourhood, the lovely and fertile "vale of Belvoir;" the 
theme of poet and prose writer, and the delight of the painter 
and lover of nature, lies immediately below, while beyond are 
miles of lovely country, gloriously diversified with wood and 
water, and studded at intervals with hamlets, villages, and home- 
steads, which add greatly to the beauty of the scene. 

A marked and peculiar character of Belvoir, and one of its 
greatest charms, is that it stands in the midst of this open 
country, not within the confines of its own park. There is no en- 
closed park ; and park-palings, lodges, bolts, bars, and locks are 
unknown. The Duke, in this noble mansion, rests in the midst 
of his immense estates and draws no cordon around him. The 
roads, right up to the very castle, are open and free to all, and 
restriction is unknown. For miles in extent, and from every 
side, the public may wander on foot, or ride or drive, through 
he estate and u Pto the very doors, unmolested, and untram- 
melled by fear of porters, or deterred by appliances of state or 
ceremony. The stronghold of the De Todenis, the Albinis, the 
specs, the De Ros, and the Manners, thus nestles securely in 



the very heart of the country, as does its noble owner— the 
descendant and representative of this long line of illustrious 
men — in the hearts of his tenantry, his friends, and all who have 
the privilege of knowing him. 

The history of Belvoir Castle dates back to very early times, 
and is invested with more than ordinary interest. Leaving the 
question as to its site having originally been a Celtic stronghold 
taken possession of and formed into a station, or something 
of the kind, by the Romans, to be discussed elsewhere ; it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that at the Norman 
conquest Belvoir, with some fourscore manors, was given by 
William the Conqueror to his faithful standard-bearer, Robert 
de Todeni, who here built a castle, and founded a monastery. 
This monastery was established in 1077, and was endowed with 
large estates ; its founder, Robert de Todeni, agreeing to give to 
it for ever a tenth part of all the lands he might acquire by the 
help of God or the grant of the king. Robert de Todeni died in 
1088, and, with his wife, who had predeceased him, was buried 
in the priory at Belvoir which he had founded. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son William, who took the surname of De Albini 
Brito, by whom the grants to the Priory were confirmed and 
increased, and he obtained for the monks a grant of a fair 
for eight days in the year on the feast of St. John the Baptist. 
He, too, was buried at Belvoir, and was succeeded by his 
son, William de Albini, or Meschines (also buried here), who 
in turn was succeeded by his son, the third William de Albini, 
whose name in connection with King John and Magna Charta 
is matter of history. During his imprisonment at Corfe Castle 
by his unforgiving king, Belvoir Castle was, at the sum- 
mons of the sovereign, surrendered into his hands. Under 
Henry III. Albini, being reinstated in favour, had a chief com- 
mand at the battle of Lincoln, and took part in most of the 
stirring events of the period. Besides adding to the endow- 
ments of Belvoir Priory, he founded the Hospital of Our Lady 
at Newstead, for the health of the souls 'of himself and his two 
wives, and there his body was buried in 1236, while his heart 
was placed under the wall opposite the high-altar at Belvoir. 
He was succeeded by his son, the fourth William de Albini, who 
left no male issue, but, by his wife Albreda Biset, had an only 
child, a daughter Isabel, who married Robert de Ros, Lord of 
Hamlake, fifth in regular descent from Peter de Ros, who, by 
marriage with Adeline, daughter of Walter Espec, became the 
inheritor of two princely fortunes. Thus by the marriage of 
Isabel de Albini with Robert de Ros the estates of Espec, Ros, 
and Albini became united. 

This Robert de Ros, after his accession to the Belvoir estates, 
obtained a grant of free warren and a weekly market there from 
Henry III. Later on, as one of the insurgent barons, he was 
imprisoned and fined. In 1267 he raised a new embattled and 
fortified wall at Belvoir Castle. He died in 1285; his body 
being buried at Kirkham, his bowels before the high-altar at 
Belvoir, and his heart at Croxton Abbey. His widow, Isabel, 
died in 1301, and was buried at Newstead. He was succeeded 
by his son, William de Ros, who became an unsuccessful com- 
petitor for the crown of Scotland, founding his claim on his 
descent from his great-grandmother Isabel, daughter to William 
the Lion, king of Scotland. By his marriage with Matilda de 
Vaux he added to the family estates and ecclesiastical patronage ; 
and on his death in 13 17 was succeeded by his son, William de 
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Ros, who was created Lord Ros of Werke ; became Baron Ros 
of Hamlake, Werke, Hamlake and Trusbut ; was summoned to 
Parliament second Edward II. to sixteenth Edward III. ; was 
made Lord "High Admiral, and one of the commoners to treat 
for peace with Robert Bruce. He died in 1342, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William de Ros, who, after a busy military- 
life, fighting against the Scots, at the siege of Calais, and 
against the Saracens, died on his way to the Holy Land, and 
was buried abroad. 

Dying without issue he was succeeded by his brother Thomas 
de Ros, who in turn was followed by his son, John de Ros, who 
also died childless, and was succeeded by his brother, William 
de Ros. The next in succession was John de Ros, son of the 
last-named, who came to the title and estates when only seven- 
teen years of age, and dying without issue, had for successor 
his brother, Thomas de Ros, married to Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of W r arwick, by whom he had three 
sons, of whom his successor, Thomas, Lord Ros, was the 
eldest. 

This nobleman, Baron Ros of Hamlake, Trusbut, and Belvoir, 



married Philippa, eldest daughter of John de Tiptoft, by whom 
he had issue one son and four daughters. For his fidelity to the 
House of Lancaster in the Wars of the Roses, he was, with 
his adherents, attainted in Parliament in 1461, and is said by 
Rapin to have been beheaded. His estates were confiscated, 
and given to various adherents of the House of York ; Lord 
Hastings receiving Belvoir and its members. By him Belvoir 
Castle was utterly despoiled ; he carried away the lead from the 
roofs to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to use in his own castle there, and 
rendered the place no better than a ruin. 

The next in succession, Edmund Lord Ros, was by Henry 
VII. (who had united the rival houses) restored to his father's 
state and dignity ; the attainder was removed ; and the Belvoir 
and other estates returned to nim. He died in 1508, at his 
house at Enfield, — in the church at which place is a noble monu- 
ment erected to his memory,— without issue, and his estates 
were divided between his sisters and co-heiresses, viz. Eleanor, 
married to Sir Robert Manners, Knight ; and Isabel married 
to Sir Thomas Lovel. Belvoir, with Hamlake in Yorkshire, 
and Orston in Nottinghamshire, being the portion of the elder 




Belvoir Castle from the Grantham Road. 



sister, Eleanor, thus passed into the hands of the family of 
Manners, in whom it has remained in unbroken succession to 
the present hour. 

This Sir Robert Manners, who, as we have said, acquired 
Belvoir through his marriage with the heiress of the last Lord 
de Ros, was succeeded by his son, Sir George Manners, who, in 
1487, in right of his mother, assumed the title of Lord Ros, and 
was lineal heir to the baronies of Riveaulx, Trusbut, and Belvoir. 
He married Anne, only daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas St. 
Leger, by his wife Anne, daughter of Richard, Duke of York, 
and sister to King Edward IV., and widow of the Duke of 
Exeter. By this lady, who brought Royal blood into the family, 
Sir George Manners had a numerous family. 

Having, however, already given a detailed genealogical 
account of the noble family of Manners in our description of 
Haddon Hall in these pages* it is not necessary to repeat it 
here. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to say that the 
son of Sir George Manners, besides being summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Baron Ros of Hamlake (and Baron Trusbut, Riveaulx, 
and Belvoir) was in 1526 created Earl of Rutland, and in con- 

* Art Journal, old series, 1871, p. 9. 



sideration of his Royal descent, had a grant of an augmenta- 
tion to his arms — in chief, quarterly, first and fourth, azure, 
two fleurs-de-lis, or, second and third, gules, a. lion passant 
guardant, or; that his great grandson the sixth earl, had a 
special patent confirming him as Lord Ros of Hamlake ; and that 
his great-great-grandson, the ninth Earl of Rutland, who had 
been summoned to Parliament during his father's lifetime as 
Baron Manners of Haddon, was created Marquess of Granby 
and Duke of Rutland in 1703. 

The present noble head of the House of Manners, His Grace 
Charles Cecil John Manners, the sixth Duke of Rutland, Mar- 
quess of Granby, fourteenth Earl of Rutland, Baron Manners of 
Haddon, Baron Ros of Hamlake, Baron Trusbut, Riveaulx, 
and Belvoir, K.G., &c. &c, is the " king of Belvoir," as he 
may not inaptly be called, for his is a regal residence, and he 
reigns in the hearts of the people around him ; therefore, the 
direct descendant and representative in unbroken succession of 
the grand old standard-bearer of William the Conqueror, Robert 
de Todeni, and of the families of De Albini, Espec, De Ros, and 
Manners, and by equally direct descent, has royal blood coursing 
through his veins. His Grace is one of the most liberal-minded, 
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kindly and generous of our nobles, and one of the best and most 
considerate landlords. His Grace is not married, the heir to 
his titles, estates, and revenues being his brother, Lord John 



Manners, the eminent statesman and man of letters, who is a 
worthy representative of the long and illustrious line, from which 
he has sprung. 




Belvoir Castle from the Stables, showing the Covered Exercise.- ground. 



The Castle, as it now stands, is an erection of the present cen- 
tury, built upon Norman foundations. The first castle was built, it 
appears, by Robert de Todeni, standard-bearer to William the 
Conqueror, and was considerably extended by his successors. 
In 1461, or thereabouts, it was greatly injured (on the attainder of 



its noble owner) by the Lord Hastings to whom it had been granted 
by the king. " The timber of the roof being" by him " despoiled 
of the lead, with which it was covered, rotted away ; and the 
soil, between the walls at the last grew full of elders, in which 
state the castle remained till it was partially rebuilt by the first 




Belvoir Castle from the North-west. 



Earl of Rutland, and completed by the second." On the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, many of the monuments of the 
Albini and Ros families were; by order of the first Earl, removed 
from Belvoir Priory, to Bottesford Church, and others were also 



removed to the same place from Croxton Abbey. He com- 
menced the rebuilding of the castle, which was completed by 
his son in 1555, " making it a nobler structure" than it was 
before." 
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In 1619 the singular trial of an old woman, named Joan 
Flower, of Belvoir, and her two daughters, Margaret and 
Philippa, for sorcery, and causing the deaths of the two sons 
of the Earl of Rutland took place, and resulted in the execution 
of the two younger "witches," the old "monstrous malicious 
woman," or "devil incarnate," as she was styled, having died 
as she was being taken to gaol ; and the destruction of their 
cat, " Rutterkin." 

In the civil wars Belvoir Castle was taken by the Royalist 
party in 1642, and placed under command of Colonel Lucas. 
In 1645 the king himself was there. In the same year Prince 
Rupert and Prince Maurice were at Belvoir. Soon afterwards 
Belvoir was besieged by the Parliamentarians ; the outworks 
and stables, which had been fortified, were taken by storm ; the 
entire village of Belvoir was demolished ; and on the 3rd of 
February, 1646, the castle with its appurtenances was, in pur- 
suance of terms of capitulation, surrendered to the Parliament, 
who immediately appointed Captain Markham as its governor. 
Shortly afterwards the castle was disgarrisoned and restored to 
its owner, the Earl. of Rutland. In 1649 the Council of State 



reported " their resolution for demolishing the castle ; which the 
Earl of Rutland was content with," and it was accordingly 
demolished, the earl receiving a miserable pittance by way of 
compensation, and taking up his residence at Haddon Hall. 
About 1662 the Earl appears to have commenced the rebuilding 
of the castle, which was completed in 1668. In 1801 the then 
Duke of Rutland, father of the present Duke, who had, during 
his minority, conceived the idea of re-building and extending 
the castle, began to carry out his design by pulling down the 
south and west fronts next to the courtyard, and continued 
rebuilding under Wyatt till 1816, by which time the south-west 
and south-east parts were completed, and the grand staircase 
and picture gallery in the north-west front were nearly finished. 
In that year a fire broke out in the castljs, by which the 
north-east and north-west fronts were entirely destroyed. 
In 18 1 7 those parts were commenced rebuilding, the architect 
being the Rev. Sir John Thoroton, of Bottesford, to whose 
good taste and that of the Duke and his amiable Duchess, is 
due the majestic character of the building. 

The principal apartments of the castle are, by kind permission 




Belvoir Castle: Head Gardeners Cottage, 



of the Duke, shown to visitors, and the surrounding grounds 
are literally, as we have before said, open to all, " without let or 
hindrance." 

Passing up the steep ascent from near the cosy inn (on, or 
closely adjoining to, the site of the old Priory) the visitor, if on 
foot, wends his way along the path among magnificent forest 
trees, and up a flight of stone steps to the basement storey of the 
castle where, in the solid masonry from which the superstructure 
rises, are the workshops of the artisan retainers of the family ; 
and hence, by a rising pathway to the bastion, mounted with 
cannon, which gives an air of baronial importance to the place. 
If the visitor ride or drive, the ascent is somewhat more circuitous, 
but the carriage- way leads to the same point — the Grand En- 
trance to the Castle. 

The Grand Entrance, which is shown to the left of our 
general view from the north-west, opens from an advanced 
groined porch, into which carriages drive from one side and out 



at the other ; massive doors enclosing them while visitors alight. 
Over the doors are armorial bearings of the family and its 
alliances. From the porch the entrance doorway opens into the 
groined entrance passage, or corridor, decorated with stands 
of arms, banners, and military trophies, which leads to the 
Guard Room or Great Hall of the mansion. This noble 
room, which has a groined ceiling, and a mosaic floor of 
black and white marble and Nottinghamshire freestone, bears in 
recesses and arcades on its walls groups of arms and armour, 
trophies of war and other appropriate decorations, and in two 
glazed recesses a number of relics of the great Marquess of 
Granby, and of his brilliant military achievements, and his well- 
earned decorations. Besides many other objects of peculiar 
interest in this room are two tables made from remarkable 
deposits, of eleven years' formation, in the wooden water-pipes 
of the Blithe Mine in Derbyshire, and a model of the old castle. 

( To be continued.) 



